

The Tragedy of Hamlet 

How (mart a lafhthat ipeech doth give my confcfence j 
The harlots cheeke beautied with plaftring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helpes it. 

Than is my deed to my moft painted word : 

O heavie burden ! Enter Hamlet. 

Pol. I heare him comming, withdraw my Lord. 

Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the queftion. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to differ 
The flings and arrowes ofoutragious fortune. 

Or to take armesagainfta Tea of troubles, 

And by oppofing end them : To dye to fleepe 
No more ; and by a fleepe to lay we end 
The heart- ake, and the thoufand naturall fhockes 
That flefli is heire to j ’tis a conliimmation 
Devoutly to be wiflit, to dye to fleepe. 

To fleep perchance to dreame, I there’s the rub, 

For inthat fleepof death what dreames may come, 

W hen we have fhuffled off this mortall coyle 
Muft give us paufe, there’s the relped 
That makes calamity of fo long life : 

For who would beare the whips and Icornesoftime, 
Th oppreffors wrong, the proud mans contumely. 

The pangs of defpifed love, and the Law es delay. 

The inlolence of office, and the lpurnes 
That patient merit of th’unworthy takes, 

When as himfelfe might his Quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels beare. 

To grunt and fweat under a weary life ? 

But that the dread of fomething after death. 

The undifcover d Countrey, from whofe borne 
No traveller retnrnes, puzzels the will 
And makes us rather beare thofe ills we have* 

Than Bye to others that we know not of. 

Thus confidence does make cowards. 

And thus the native hiew ofrefolution 
Is fickked ore with the pale caft of thought : 

And enterprifes ofgreat pitch and moment. 

With this regard their currents turneawry, 
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And lofe the name of atflion. Soft you now. 

The faire Ophelia, Nimph in thy Onzons ? 

Be all my fins rerrembred ? 

Ophel. Good my Lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham. I humbly thanke you, well. 

Ophel. My Lord I have remembrances of yours. 

That I have longed long to re-deliver, 

I pray you now receive them. 

Y Ham No, not I, I never gave you ought. 

Ophel. My honour’d Lord, you know right well you did. 

And with them words of foAveet breath compofed 
As made thefe things more rich : their perfume loft, 

Take theleagaine: for to the noble minde 
Rich gifts waxe poore when givers prove unkind. 

There my Lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha, are you honeft ? 

Ophel. My Lord. 

Ham. Are you faire? 

Ophel. W hat meanes your Lordlliip ? 

ham. That if you bee honeft and faire , you Chou Id admit no » 
difeourfe to your beauty. • • \ 

Ophel. Could beauty my Lord have better commerce • 

Than with honeftie. 

Ham. I truly, for the power of beaut ie will fooner transforme 
honeftie from what k is to a baud, than the force of honeftie can 
tranflate beauty to his hkeneffe : this was fometime a Paradoxe, 
but now the time gives it proofe. I did love you once. 

Ophel. Indeed my Lord you made mebeleeve fo. 

Ham. You flioiild not have be Jeev’d mee, for vertue cannot fo 
evacuate our old ftocke but we fhallreUifh of it : I loved you nop. 

Ophel, Iwasthe rftore deceived. 

Ham. Get thee a Nunry,why wouldft thou be a breeder of fin- 
? m y folfe indifferent honeft, but yet I could accuft me 
0 nc " 1 hingSjthatit were better my mother had not born me: I 
? m l & y P rGu d, revengefull, ambitious, with more offences at my 
cc than I have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give the 
na pc,or time to adl themin ywhatihouldfuchfeilowesas I doe 
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